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foes : For ‘‘The Friend.” 
r The Channel Islands, 

Ss , (Continued from page 103.) 

_ It would be difficult to spend a more enjoyable 
day than in making the round of the island. 
(Starting from St. Peter’s Port, the tourest visits 
@ succession of little bays, each in its way the 
ete of marine landscape. In one a garden, 
full of rare plants, slopes downwards to the sea, 
and all but touches the sands of dazzling white- 
mess. In another the cliffs form a precipitous 
arc, bounding some far retreating inlet. In a 
third the most famous of all, Moulin Huet, every 
jeharm of nature is combined. Sharp needles of 
rocks stand out as the advanced posts against the 
sea in its most aggressive moods; then the land 
‘runs inward with bosky clusters of wood here, 
‘with bluff rocks there, covered with lichens of 
‘such glorious orange, that they vie with the most 
brilliant autumn tints of the trees. Deep down 
‘below the winding path, through heath and wild 
thyme and gorse, is the creamy white sand, 
up which the turquoise water runs, and then re- 
‘treating, leaves a moist dun patch. Passing west- 
wards along the south coast, the luxuriant loveli- 
Ress of Moulin Huet gives place to sterner features. 
The rocks stand up uncompromisingly against 
ithe sea, and refusing to yield, allow little room 


for those nooks where beauty dwells sheltered) 


‘from the storm. The umbrageous wealth is gone 
which reaches its full perfection in Water Lane, 
a leafy tunnel, through which scarcely a stray 
sunbeam can find its way, to cast a shadow upon 
the moist fern-bordered path, and where there is 
twilight even at high noon. Copse and grove 
disappear, and give place to the open common, 
which even the adventurous Guernseymen have 
Dot attempted to cultivate. We round the south 
‘western angle, and sce before us at a short dis- 
tance seawards, cruel reefs of rocks, guilty of the 
fate of many a gallant ship, but now made con- 
icuous by a warning light-house, the Hanois, 
erected but a few years ago, and after a long con- 
tion between the local authorities and the cor- 
ation of the Trinity House. Then again the 

ever shifting scene changes, We have no longer 
inlets of graceful curve, nor bluff rampart of cliffs, 
but a wide bay, whose waters are scattered over 
with innumerable low rocks. Sometimes a line 
of reef; sometimes an inlet; and between them, 
in summers calm, the sea frets and surges. 

rock may claim the title of island. Lihore 

nd it is called. Monks dwelt there in the old 

s, and their chanted prayers must often have 
‘drowned by the thunders of the billows. 
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Now there dwells herea Frenchman, whose heart 
is set on profit rather than on prayer, for he has 
the right to all the sea-weed on his island; and 
sea-weed, as we shall presently find, is a most im- 
portant produce, whose harvesting is restricted 
by stringent laws. 

In perambulating Guernsey, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the apparent absence of in- 
habitants. The population is, as every one knows, 
really far denser than in Kngland. Yet at mid- 
day, one may traverse mile after mile of the leafy 
lanes in the centre of the island, or the open roads 
on the coast, without meeting a single person. 
Proofs of habitation there are indeed; for every 
where there are picturesque cottages, where the 
fuschia attains the height of a tree, where the 
camelia is a shrub wide spread and taller than a 
man, where the hydrangea is as prodigal of blos- 
som as in the bay of Glengariffe, which the visitor 
of the Irish Lakes knows so well, and where even 
the aloe and the myrtle flourish and flower. But 
if you try to enter one of those dwellings in order 
to ask your way, you will find the door fast, and 
the house empty. But the household are not far 
off. You may not see them, but you can hear 
the tinkle of sharpening scythes, or a murmur of 
human voices. They are all workers here; father, 
wother, son and daughter, alike, till the ground, 
for that ground is their own. Spade husbandry 
is carried to perfection here, where labour costs 
but little, and, to use Arthur Young's famous 
saying, ‘the magic of ownership turns the very 
rocks into gold.’ So all day long they toil in the 
field, and at eventide they divert themselves by 
toiling in their gardens, ‘Their farms are little 
more than gardens. They are usually of from 
ten to twenty acres. Tifty acres is an exception- 
ally large holding. Thus the ground is made 
productive, thanks to the climate, and to the im- 
plement which has made the sands of Ilanders a 
veritable Pactolus, and concerning which the 
Italian proverb says, that while “the plough has 
a share of iron, the spade has an edge of gold.” 

The sea-weed is of great importance to the 
agriculture of the Channel Islands. The writer 
says: “t isa portion of that great ‘ harvest of 
the sea’ which we are too apt to undervalue. 
Loeally the crop is called vraic, we should call it 
sea-weed. Though a weed, the picking of it is 
restricted by very stringent laws. It is only at 
two seasons of the year that vraic may be gather- 
ed; in July and in February, The summer crop 
is stacked in ricks and left to dry beneath the 
sun, and is used for fuel. The winter crop is 
spread upon the: land ‘as manure, and is a most 
valuable fertilizer, especially when mixed with 
stable refuse. The ashes of the summer crop also 
are applied with good effect to the soil. The 
cottagers get six pence a bushel for this. The 
sea-weed is of two kinds—that which adheres to 
the rocks, and the drift. The gathering of the 
latter is allowed to all persons throughout the 
year, from sun-rise to eight P.M. Sometimes 
after a gale a very busy scene is presented, especi- 
ally in Recquaim Bay, at the south-west angle of 
Guernsey. A long row of peasants will be seen 
standing upon the beach, armed with rakes, and 


by the side of them a mound of weed which they 
have gathered together, but which they must not 
take away until the sunrise gun announces the 
beginning of the day. No sooner has the distan- 
boom been heard than they set at work with ast 
tonishing vigour, and carry off their treasure in 
carts, if they are fortunate enough to possess any, 
or more often in panniers carried by horses or 
asses. The regulations which provide for the 
cutting of that which adheres to the rocks, are 
still more strict. The first harvest begins at the 
first full moon after I’ebruary Ist, and lasts five 
weeks. The second begins.in the middle of June 
and ends on August 31st. The summer cutting 
is limited for the first month to the poor, or people 
who have no eattle. They are not allowed to 
carry it by barrows to a cart, but must transport 
it above high spring tide, and from thence it is 
carted away. * * * The total amount of vraic 
collected yearly around Guernsey is about 80,000 
loads, and as the value of a load is reckoned to be 
two shillings on the beach, here at once is a source 
of wealth equal to £3,000 a year. Jersey pro- 
bably supplies an even larger amount. On an 
average about one acre in five, in the larger is- 
lands, and nearly as much in Alderney and Sark, 
is manured with litter and sea-weed to the amount 
of ten loads to the acre, or with the ashes of the 
weed that has already done duty as fuel. . In 
potato culture this application has been remark- 
ably successful, land so treated yielding on an 
average twenty tons (500 bushels) of potatoes to 
the acre. ‘But it is not only for agricultural and 
domestic purposes that the sea-weed is available. 
It is used in the manufacture of barilla, and also 
in that of iodine. The Guernsey sea-weed is par- 
ticularly rich in the latter salt, and at the present 
time over 20,000 ounces are sent yearly to this 
country. "The annual yield of sea-weed is about 
200,000 tons, of which a very small quantity is 
turned to the most profitable use to which it might 
be put.” 

In Alderney the writer enumerates many ob- 
jects of interest, and speaks of portions of the rock 
scenery as being of the very grandest description, 
but we omit the details. 

We go back to Guernsey in order to make a 
better start for the other islands. NHxactly op- 
posite St. Peter’s Port lie Herm and Jethon, two 
islands that bear to each other the same relations 
as a frigate and her tender gun-boat. They form 
part of a reef of granite, most picturesque but 
most dangerous, which stretches towards Guern- 
sey, and which makes the ‘Little Russell,” the 
most difficult of all the mavy perilous passages in 
these waters. The first of them presents every 
variety of coast scenery, and is much after the 
same type as Guernsey. Like that island it is 
steep towards the south, and stretches along in 
long sandy flats northwards. he rocks being 
softer granite than in Guernsey, it is more cleft 
by the action of the sea. Herm abounds in 
caverns, wherein the brilliant green of luxuriant 
ferns is vividly set off by the back ground of 
swarthy cliff. Little bays lie surrounded by steep 
slopes, full of wild flowers, down the side of which 
the tourist has worn a winding path. Here the 
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sand is as smooth as velvet, as firm as marble to 
the foot, and the intense brilliancy and clearness 
of the water irresistibly inviting to bathe. The 
surface of the island is remarkably irregular. 
Here there is a steep hill with flanking valleys 
bounding to the sea. Here there are steep cliffs, 
at the foot of which it is possible to walk only at 
low water. Here there isa flat table land covered 
with coarse grass and margined by a long reach 
of sand. An enterprising man has undertaken 
to cultivate the island, and he has a comfortable 
house and convenient farm buildings. The soil 
is good, consisting of decomposed granite, which 
in Cornwall yields such wonderful crops of early 
vegetables for Covent Garden. But the great de- 
ficiency of the island is the want of water. 


Through this it became necessary for the lord of|free of cost, a difficulty arose in my mind with 


Herm to sell off his fine herd of Alderney cattle 
during a recent dry summer. The aborigines are 
as troublesome to him in their way, as the Maories 
have proved to the New Zealand settlers. These 
foes are the rabbits, and not only do they work 
havoc among the crops, but they are undermining 
the island, and are the cause of the frequent land- 
slips, which are diminishing its area. Herm is 
not given up wholly to agriculture. There are 
granite quarries which of late have been worked 
with considerable vigor on account of extensive 
orders for the Thames embankment. The chief 
glory of Herm is its shell beach. The sands of 
Whitesand Bay, near the Lands End, are prolific 
ia shells, but they cannot bear comparison with 
this wonderful shore. Here the sand is made up 
entirely of shells, whole or in fragments. Every 
handful contains myriad tenantless abodes of ani- 
mal life. Exquisite in form, glorious in colour, 
they quite overpower the imagination with a 
reality so far beyond conception. * * 

Jethon lies to the south of Herm, and is sepa- 
rated from it by a narrow but deep channel. 
Strictly speaking, it consists of a group of three 
islands, being itself by far the largest. It is 
steeper and higher than Herm, and it has one 
house, occupied’ by the tenant who farms the 
island. Southwards there is a series of dangerous 
rocks. In spite of the difficulties of navigation, 
visitors to Herm and Jethon are numerous. 

(To be continued.) 


For “Tho Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No, 61, 

John Woolman’s course through life was marked 
by the most careful scrutiny of his motives and 
netions, trying them by the standard of what he 
loved to call pure wisdom, that in all things he 
might act on an inward principle of virtue. When 
twenty-six years old he was engaged in a religious 
visit to Friends in the Southern Colonies. In 
this journey when he ate, drank, and lodged free 
of cost with people, who lived in ease on the hard 
Jabour of their slaves, he felt uneasy; ‘and as 
my mind,” says he, * was inward to the Lord, I 
found, from place to place, this uneasiness return 
upon me, at times through the whole visit. 
Where the masters bore a good share of the bur- 
den, and lived frugally, so that their servants 
were well provided for, and their labour moderate, 
I felt more easy; but where they lived in a costly 
way, and laid heavy burdens on their slaves, my 
exercise was often great, and I frequently had 
conversation with them, in private, concerning 
ut ale 

As he could not conscientiously prepare writ- 
ings for the sale or bequest of slaves, he felt bound 
to explain his motives, and had sometimes the 
satisfaction of being thus the means of inducing 
the master to free them. In other cases this 
course appeared to give offence; and of one of 


of this visit we were at most of the meetings in 
Delaware and on the eastern shore, and from the 
last meeting at Sassafras, went pretty directly 
home, where we found our families well; and for 
several weeks after our return, I had often to look ae 
over our journey; and though to me it appeared| heart, and pressing steadily forward towards i 

as a small service, and that some faithful messen- 
gers will yet have more bitter 
those southern provinces, 
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these he writes: ‘In this case I had afresh con- 
firmation, that acting contrary to present outward 
interest, from a motive of divine love, and in re- 
gard to truth and righteousness, and thereby in- 
creasing the resentments of people, opens the way 
to a treasure better than silver, and to a friend- 
ship exceeding the friendship of men.” 

In the year 1757 he paid another—his third— 
visit to the Southern Colonies, of which he writes: 
“‘ As the people in this and the southern provinces 
live much on the labour of slaves, many of whom 
are used hardly, my concern was, that I might 
attend with singleness of heart to the voice of the 
true Shepherd, and be so supported as to remain 
unmoved at the faces of men. As it is common 
for Friends on such a visit to have entertainment 


respect to saving my money by kindness received, 
which to me appeared to be the gain of oppres- 
sion.” After describing the affliction which at- 
tended him on this account, he says, “ Being thus 
helped to sink down into resignation, I felt a de- 
liverance from the tempest in which I had been 
sorely exercised, and in calmness of mind went 
forward, trusting that the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
I faithfully attended to him, would be a counsellor 
to me in all difficulties; and that by his strength 
I should be enabled even to leave money with the 
members of Society where I had entertainment, 
where I found that omitting it would obstruct 
that work to which I believed he had called me; 
and as I copy this after my return, I may here 
add, that oftentimes I did so, under a sense of 
duty : the way in which I did it was thus: when 
I expected soon to leave a Friend’s house where 
I had entertainment, if I believed that I should 
not keep clear from the gain of oppression with- 
out leaving money, I spoke to one of the heads 
of the family privately, and desired them to ac- 
cept of them pieces of silver, and give them to 
such of their negroes as they believed would make 
the best use of them, and at other times I gave 
them to the negroes myself, as the way looked 
clearest to me: as I expected this before I came 
out, I had provided a large number of small 
pieces; and thus offering them to some who ap- 
peared to be wealthy people, was a trial both to 
me and them; but the fear of the Lord so covered 
me at times, that my way was made easier than I 
expected ; and few, if any, manifested any resent- 
ment at the offer, and most of them, after some 
talk, accepted of them.” 

He again visited Maryland, in 1766, under 
still more trying circumstances. “ An exercise,” 
says he, “having, at times, for several years, at- 
tended me, in regard to paying a religious visit 
to Friends on the eastern shore of Maryland : such 
was the nature of this exercise, that I believed 
the Lord moved me to travel on foot amongst 
them, that by so travelling I might have a more 
lively feeling of the condition of the oppressed 
slaves, set an example of lowliness before the eyes 
of their masters, and be more out of the way of 
unprofitable converse.” He found a companion 
like minded with himself, in his beloved friend 
John Sleeper. ““ We being thus drawn the same 
way, laid our exercise and the nature of it before 
Friends ; and obtaining certificates we set off the 
fifth day of the Fifth month, 1766. In the course 


cups to drink in/e 


in 1747, he wrote his “Considerations on th 
keeping of negroes,” which were not printed t 
the year 1754. In the year 1762 he wrote ar 
printed a second part to the Considerations, an 
when the Friends who examined it, offered to ps 
for the printing of it, out of the Yearly Meeti 
stock, he declined the offer, and printed the boo 
at his own expense. ‘The stock,” said he, 
the contribution of the members of our religi 
Society in general ; 
keep negroes, and i . 
in slavery, are not likely to be satisfied with tho 
books being spread amongst a people where mam, 
of the slaves are taught to read, and especially 
not at their expense; and such, often receivi 

them asa gift, conceal them. But as they w 
made a purchase, generally buy that which they 
have a mind for, I believe it best to sell them 
expecting, by that means, they would more gene 
ally be read with attention.” 7 


accomplishment. 


for Christ’s sake, than]In 1758 the Monthly Meeging of Phil 


we had; yet I found peace in that I had be 
helped to walk in sincerity, according to the u 
derstanding and strength given me.” Twic 
again, in 1767 and in 1768 he believed it to 
his duty to walk into some parts of Maryland c 
a religious visit. ‘‘ On the 26th day I crossed tk 
Susquehannah; and coming amongst people | 
outward ease and greatness, chiefly on the labo 
of slaves, my heart was much affected; and j 
awful retiredness, my mind was gathered inwa 
to the Lord, being humbly engaged that in tri 
resignation I might receive instruction from h 
respecting my duty amongst this people. 
“ Though travelling on foot was wearisome’ 
my body; yet thus travelling was agreeable to th 
state of my mind. I went gently on being weakly 
and was covered with sorrow and heaviness ¢ 
account of the spreading prevailing spirit of th 
world, introducing customs grievous and oppre 
sive on one hand, and cherishing pride and wat 
tonness on the other. In this lonely walk ai 
state of abasement and humiliation, the nate 
the church in these parts was opened before me 
and I may truly say with the prophet, ‘I we 
bowed down at the hearing of it ; I was dismaye 
at the seeing of it.’ Under this exercise, La 
tended the Quarterly Mecting at Gunpowder; aD 
in bowedness of spirit I had to open, with mue 
plainness, what I felt respecting I’riends living i 
fulness, on the labours of the poor oppressed m 
groes ; and that promise of the Most High ws 
now revived: ‘I will gather all nations an 
tongues; and they shall come and see my glory 
Here the sufferings of Christ, and his tast 
death for every man, and the travels, sufferix 
and martyrdoms of the apostles and primiti 
christians, in labouring for the conversion of t 
gentiles, was livingly revived in me; and accor 
ing to the measure of strength afforded, I labo: 
ed in some tenderness of spirit, being dee 
affected amongst them, and thus the differe 
between the present treatment which these ge 
tiles, the negroes, receive at our hands, and th 
labours of the primitive christians for the conyi 
sion of the gentiles, was pressed home and th 
truth came over us ; under a feeling of which m 
mind was united to a tender hearted people i 
those parts; and the meeting concluded in vi 
of God’s goodness to his humble dependent ¢' 
dren.” 
After his return from his first visit to the South 
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amongst whom are some wh: 
being inclined to continue ther 


With such meekness, self-distrust, caut 


forbearance, did John Woolman tread, whi eke 
ing always in view the object he had so mue 


In the mean while the 2 0 
ause had been gaining ground among Fi 


ought the subject of buying negro slaves before 
ne Quarterly Meeting, which sent the minute up 
the Yearly Meeting of 1759. 
' During the several sittings of that meeting, my 
vind,” says John Woolman, ‘was frequently 
overed with inward prayer; and I could say with 
vid, that tears were my meat, day and night. 
ue case of slave-keeping lay heavy upon me; 
or did I find any engagement to speak directly 
>» any other matter before the meeting. Now 
hen this case was opened, several faithful Friends 
jake weightily thereto, with which I was com- 
orted. Many Friends appeared to be deeply 
‘owed under the weight of the work; and mani- 
ested much firmness in their love to the cause of 
‘ruth and universal righteousness on the earth ; 
md though none did openly justify the practice 
f slave-keeping in general, yet some appeared 
oncerned, lest the meeting should go into such 
jeasures as might give uneasiness to many breth- 
en; alleging that if friends patiently continued 
mder the exercise, the Lord in time to come 
aight open a way for the deliverance of these 
ieople; and I finding an engagement to speak, 
aid, ‘ My mind is often led to consider the purity 
f the Divine Being, and the justice of his judg- 
aents ; and herein my soul is covered with awful- 
‘ess: I cannot omit to hint of some cases where 
yeople have not been treated with the purity of 
astice, and the event hath been lamentable: 
aany slaves on this continent are oppressed, and 
heir cries haye reached the ears of the Most 
High. Such are the purity and certainty of his 
adements, that He cannot be partial in our favour. 
im infinite love and goodness, he hath opened our 
wnderstandings from one time to another, con- 
‘erning our duty toward this people; and it is 
not a time for delay. Should we now be sensible 
if what he requires of us, and through a respect 
0 the private interests of some persons, or through 
regard to some friendships which do not stand 
mm an immutable foundation, neglect to do our 
luty in firmness and constancy, still waiting for 
ome extraordinary means to bring about their 
ieliverance ; it may be by terrible things in right- 
sousness, God may answer us in this matter.’ ”’ 
The good cause at length prevailed in this 
meeting, which continued near a week; ‘and for 
everal days,” says John Woolman, “in the fore- 
part of it, my mind was drawn into a deep inward 
fallness ; and being at times covered with the 
pirit of supplication, my heart was secretly poured 
mut before the Lord; and near the conclusion of 
she meeting for business way opened that in the 
pure flowings of divine love, 1 expressed what 
ay upon me; which, as it then arose in my mind, 
was first to show how deep answers to deep in the 
nearts of the sincere and upright; though, in their 
lifferent growths they may not all have attained 
‘0 the same clearness in some points relating to 
yur testimony; and I was led to mention the in- 
segrity and constancy of many martyrs, who gave 
aeir lives for the testimony of Jesus ; and yet in 
ome points, held doctrines distinguishable from 
e which we hold ; and that in all ages where 
ple were faithful to the light and understand- 
ng which the Most High afforded them, they 
ind acceptance with him ; and that now, though 
are different ways of thinking amongst us 
in some particulars; yet, if we mutually kept to 
bat spirit and power which crucifies to the world, 
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spirit of true charity; it would be more likely to 
reach the witness in others, and be of more ser- 
vice in the church, than if their sufferings were 
attended with a contrary spirit and conduct.” 
Words of pure wisdom! worthy to be remem- 
bered and observed. Were the spirit in which 
they were uttered to prevail, there would be neither 


schism nor division in the church, and the spirit |. 


of separation would fade before the spirit of meek- 
ness and the feeling of near unity with “the flock 
of Jesus Christ.’”’ 

John Woolman was much engaged in the years 
1758 and 1759, in company with other Friends, 
in visiting the families of members who owned 
slaves. ‘Entering upon this visit,’ says he, 
‘appeared weighty; and before I left home, my 
mind was often sad; under which exercise I felt, 
at times, the Holy Spirit which helps our infirmi- 
ties ; through which in private, my prayers were, 
at times, put up to God, that he would be pleased 
to purge me from all selfishness, that I might be 
strengthened to discharge my duty faithfully, 
how hard soever to the natural part. We pro- 
ceeded on the visit, in a weighty frame of spirit, 
and went to the houses of the most active mem- 
bers throughout the country, who had negroes; 
and through the goodness of the Lord, my mind 
was preserved in resignation in times of trial, and 
though the work was hard to nature, yet through 
the strength of that love which is stronger than 
death, tenderness of heart was often felt amongst 
us in our visits, and we parted from several fami- 
lies with greater satisfaction than we expected.” 

Through the favours of the Head of the church, 
these visits were so eminently blessed, that when 
the Society pronounced slave holding to be a dis- 
ownable offence, few members were found willing 
to incur the sentence of disownment rather than 
to manumit their slaves. Throughout all, the 
influence of the labours of John Woolman were 
evident; and to his instrumentality, more than 
that of any other individual, is the prevalence at 
that time of this righteous testimony due. 


a) VRRP an 
A Star on Fire. 

BY EDWIN DUNKIN, OF THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 

About the middle of May last astronomers were 
startled by the announcement that a new star of 
considerable brightness had suddenly barst forth 
in the constellation Corona Borealis, (the Northern 
Crown.) Its increase of magnitude must have 
been extremely rapid, for on the 9th of May an 
observer, who was occupied on that day in seru- 
tinizing that portion of the heavens, felt certain 
that no object comparable to it was visible. On 
the 12th, three days afterward, the star shone 
with the brilliancy of one of the second magni- 
tude, or equal to the three well-known stars in 
the belt of Orion. The important results obtained 
from the observation of this truly extraordinary 
astronomical object are sufficient reasons for our 
giving a brief and popular account of its short 
history, which we are sure will be duly appre- 
ciated by our scientific readers. 

The first person who appears to have noticed 
this new variable star was J. Birmingham, of 
Tuam, Ireland, who observed it May 12th. Sub- 
sequently it was seen on the 13th, at Rochefort, 
by M. Courbebaisse, and on the same day at 
Athens, by M. Schmidt; on the 14th it was 
noticed at London, Canada West, by M. Barker, 


lich teaches us to be content with things really|and on the 16th at Manchester, by M. Baxendell. 
edful, and to avoid all superfluities, giving up|These observers saw it independently, without 
gur hearts to fear and serve the Lord, true unity|any previous notification. Attention being now 
nay still be preserved amongst us; and that if| drawn to the star, it has since been regularly ob- 
» who were at times under suffering on account| served, either for position or for the inquiry into 
scruples of conscience, kept low and hum-|its physical constitution, at most of the public 

ble, and in their conduct in life manifested al and private observatories in Europe and America. 
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Its brightness rapidly diminished after discovery 
but probably not in the same ratio as it had in- 
ereased before. The relative magnitudes, deter- 
mined by comparison with neighbouring known 
stars, are as follows: 


May 12, : 3 2 magnitude. 
Of earl Be ; : 68e5 se 
« 18, 42 « 
Si Dhy ; 6 7 i 
too DA. THQ “ 
thin 30, 8 8 ef 


Very little change had takei place from May 
130 to June 22. On the evening of the latter 
day the magnitude was reckoned at the ninth. 

So far, this discovery would not probably have 
attracted any greater attention than that of any 
ordinary variable. The new star would most 
likely have been followed very closely only till 
the extent and period of its variability were satis- 
factorily established. Of such objects the firma- 
ment contains many extraordinary examples; stars 
which appear for a season and then disappear, 
apain reappearing, performing in the mean time 
all their changes of brightness with perfect regu- 
larity. While there are some which complete 
their period in days, there are others occupying 
months, or perhaps years, between the intervals 
of maximum magnitude. If our new star had 
been, therefore, simply one of this class, interest- 
ing though it might have been from the abrupt- 
ness of its first appearance, it would merely have 
added one to the list of those known variables 
which are to be found scattered here and there 
among the fixed stars. 

But astronomical observations have unfolded 
other properties peculiar to this star, giving us 
an insight into physical composition different from 
that of others around it. This has been attained 
from the observation of its spectrum, as viewed 
through a spectroscope attached to an astronomi- 
eal telescope. 

On looking at an ordinary star through a spec- 
troscope, its spectrum is seen with transverse dark 
lines across it, similar to Fraunhofer’s lines in 
the solar spectrum. Some of these are common, 
or nearly so, in most stellar spectra; while each 
star has generally, in addition, its own peculiar 
dark lines. ‘This would seem to show that, 
whereas certain metals or gases are indicated as 
being present in the majority of stars, each one 
contains materials peculiar to itself. Now this 
marvellous star in Corona Borealis, which has so 
astonished us all, has not only the ordinary stellar 
jspectrum with the dark lines across it, but there 
is also a second spectrum, apparently superposed 
upon the other, in which four or five bright lines 
have been observed. M. Huggins, who has de- 
voted his whole astronomical attention to this 
class of observations, has, in conjunction with 
Dr. W. A. Miller, concluded that the light of the 
star is compound in its nature, and that it has 
really emanated from two different sources. M. 
Huggins remarks that “each light forms its own 
spectrum. ‘The principal spectrum is analogous 
to that of the sun. The portion of the star’s light 
represented by this spectrum was emitted by an 
incandescent solid or liquid photosphere, and suf- 
fered partial absorption by passing through an 
atmosphere of vapors existing at a temperature 
lower than that of the photosphere. * * The 
second spectrum, which in the instrument appears 
on the one already described, consists of five bright 
‘lines. 'This order of spectrum shows that the 
light by which it was formed was emitted by 
matter in the state of gas rendered luminous by 
heat.”’ Independent observations, made at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, principally by Mr 
Stone and M. Carpenter, and at the Imperial 
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Observatory, Paris, by MM. Wolf and Rayet, 
gave results confirmatory of those made by M. 
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Huggins and Dr. Miller. ‘ 

Such, then, is a brief account of the analysis 
of the light emitted from this temporary but bril- 
liant visitor to our sky ; showing with little doubt 
that, from some cause unknown to us, it must 
have been the subject of a terrible catastrophe at, 
a period perhaps distant; for it must be borne in 
mind that, owing to its immense distance from 
us, we may be only witnessing the calamity of a 
past age. From the sudden blazing forth of this 
star, and then its rapid fading away, M. Huggins 
and Dr. Miller have suggested that, in conse- 
quence of a great internal convulsion, probably a 
large quantity of hydrogen and other gases were 
emitted from it; “the hydrogen, by its combina- 
tion with some other element, giving out the light 
represented by the bright lines, and at the same 
time heating to the point of vivid incandescence 
the solid matter of the photosphere. As the 
hydrogen becomes exhausted, all the phenomena 
diminish in intensity, and the star rapidly wanes.” 
That hydrogen gas in a state of combustion was 
present is very probable; for, by comparing simul- 
taneously the bright lines of the stellar spectrum 
with those of hydrogen produced by the induction 
spark, taken through the vapor of water, it was 
found that two of the lines sensibly coincided. 
During a discussion on this star, at a meeting of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, on June 8th, the 
astronomer royal expressed his firm belief that 
this wonderful object was actually in flames. 

If we were inclined to speculate on this unique 
astronomical phenomenon, or the probable conse- 
quences arising from such a sudden outburst of 
fiery gas, what an extensive subject for contem- 
plation is opened to us. Astronomically we have 
known this minute star for years without suspi- 
cion; it has been classified with others of similar 
magnitude; it has been one of many millions of 
such; while now it will be remembered by all 
future generations as one of the most extraordi- 
nary among the most celebrated stars of the uni- 
verse. Or, let our speculations be carried a little 
further, and let us reasonably suppose this small 
and hitherto nearly invisible object to be an im- 
mense globe like our own sun, and surrounded 
probably with planets and satellites depending 
upon their centre for light and heat, what would 
be the effect of this sudden conflagration on them? 
It makes one almost shudder at the idea of a sys- 
tem of worlds being annihilated at once without 
warning. But such must doubtless be the fact. 
We, however, in this quiet world of ours, can 
scarcely, perhaps, realize such a catastrophe ; but 
were our sun, which is only a star analogous to 
those in the heavens around us, to be suddenly 
ignited in a similar manner to this distant and 
unknown sup, all its attendant planets and satel- 
lites, the earth included, would be destroyed.— 
Leisure Hour. 


A Successor of the Fishermen.—At the Church 
Congress held lately at York, in England, there 
was an “ Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition,” at which 
all the vestments and priestly ornaments now in 
use among the advanced Ritualists of the Church 
of England were exposed to public view, having 
been previously arranged for the purpose. Here 
is a description of one of the sights of the show : 

“‘To the general public probably one of the 
most attractive features was found in No. 8 room 
on the ground floor, in the shape of a figure of a 
bishop in full vestments. Sandals of purple 
velvet, banded with cloth of gold, jewelled; 
cassock of purple silk, trained; rochet of fine 
lawn, edged with Irish point lace ; alb and girdle 
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THE LAST OF AUTUMN. 


Selected. 


“Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, 
till we have sealed the servants of our God in their 
fereheads.”’—Rev. vii. 3. 


Why blowest thou not, thou wintry wind, 
Now every leaf is brown and sere, 

And idly droops, to thee resigned, 
The fading chaplet of the year? 

Yet wears the pure aerial sky~ 

Her summer veil, half drawn on high, 

Of silvery haze, and dark and still 


The shadows sleep, on every slanting hill. 


How quiet shows the woodland scene! 

Each flower and tree, its duty done, } 
Reposing in decay serene, 

Like weary men when age is won; 
Such calm old age as conscience pure 
And self-commanding hearts ensure, 
Waiting their summons to the sky, 


Content to live, but not afraid to die. 


Sure if our eyes were purged to trace 
God’s unseen armies hovering round, 
We should behold, by angel’s grace, 
The four strong winds of heaven fast bound, 
Their downward sweep a moment stayed, 
On ocean cove, and forest glade, 
Till the last flower of autumn shed 


Her funeral odours on her dying bed. 


So in thine awful armory, Lord, 
The lightnings of the judgment day, 
Pause yet awhile, in mercy stored, 
Till willing hearts wear quite away : 
Their earthly stains; and spotless shine 
On eyery brow in light divine, 
The cross by angel hands impressed, 


The seal of glory won, and pledge of promised rest. 


Little they dream, those haughty souls, 
Whom empires own with bended knee, 

‘What lowly fate their own controls, 
Together linked by Heaven’s decree. 


- As bloodbounds hush their baying wild 


To wanton with some fearless child, 
So Famine waits, and War with greedy eyes, 


Till some repenting heart be ready for the skies. 


Think ye the spires that glow so bright 
In front of yonder setting sun, 
Stand by their own unskaken might? 
No—where th’ upholding grace is won, 
We dare not ask, nor Heaven would tell, 
But sure from many a hidden dell, 
From many a rural nook, unthought of there, 


Rises for that proud world, the saint’s prevailing prayer. 


On champions blest, in Jesus’ name, 
Short be your strife, your triumph full, 


- Till every heart have caught your flame, 


And lightened of the world’s misrule, 
Ye soar those elder saints to meet, 
Gathered long since at Jesus’ feet, 

No world of passions to destroy; 


and joy. 


There is also a very 
elaborate and beautiful specimen of analtar, fully 
vested after the ‘ revived’ fashion.’’ 
How the great apostle Paul, or his brother in 
the Lord, the impetuous Peter, would have won- 
dered, or would have been moved to scorn, had 
they been called to walk through such an exhibi- 
tion of ecclesiastical millinery. Yet the men 
who delight in such things say they are the only 
successors of those who followed the Son of man 
in his lowly earthly life, and afterwards preached 
his gospel in the midst of reproach and poverty. 
Alas for the Church if they are the representa- 
tives of the apostles.— Presbyterian. 


ggles o’er, your task all praise 


for the purpose of satisfying himself whether 
apimal which had been frozen and afterwar¢ 
thawed could live. He confesses that he nm 
only thought it could, but that animals and mt 
might be kept frozen for years, perhaps a ce 
tury, and then thawed out alive, and thus by 
series of freezings and thawings, life be prolonge 
to more than a patriarchal length. “ Like othe 
schemers,” he said, “I thought I should mak 
my fortune by it; but an experiment undeceive 
me.” One may well wonder that a man so em 
nently practical as Hunter should have give 
a second thought to such a dream. His expert 
ments, however, not only undeceived him, bu 
showed, contrary to the general belief, the 
various animals, such as dormice, toads, snail: 
and others, did not survive being complete! 
frozen. In gold fishes and carps, when only tl 
hinder half was subjceted to this treatment, 1 
frozen portions did not recover their activity, a 
in consequence, the death of the fish soon followee 
The belief that various animals can be frozen an 
revive when thawed, has prevailed nevertheles 
from that time to this, and has gained strengt 
from many sources, especially from the statemen’ 
of some of the Arctie navigators. It is very ini 
probable that those statements are all wrong; bu 
in view of the recent experiments of Poucheti 
Vrance, and Dr. John Davey in Bngland, it mus 
be admitted that much doubt is thrown ove 
meny of them. Tore 
Pouchet constructed apiece of apparatus whic 
he calls a frigidarium, in which an animal ea 
be placed in water, or in an air-chamber, as th 
case may require, be surrounded by a freezin 
mixture, and thus slowly cooled down until frozer 
His experiments, more than eighty in numbe 
were tried on beetles and their larvae, upon cater 
pillars, humble-bees, water-beetles, slugs, snails 
earth-worms, fishes, frogs, and toads. None ¢ 
these survived after being frozen from one t 
three hours. The only apparent exceptions wer 
in those cases where the animals, though sur 
rounded by ice, were not themselves frozen 
Hunter had already proved that frogs and fishes 
when cooled down, as they approached the freez 
ing point evolved heat enough to prevent free: 
ing for a long time. There was a strikin 
contrast between a living and a dead frog in thi 
respect. Ifa live and dead frog were exposed t 
a temperature somewhat below 32°, the latte 
soon became solid, while the former did née 
freeze. He destroyed the life of an egg by free 
ing; after it was thawed, this and a fresh-lai 
egg were equally exposed to a freezing tempera 
ture; the fresh one showed its vitality by resist 
ing the effects of the cold for more than doubl 
the time that the other did. Pouchet found it 
some of his experiments that, as the water froz 
and formed a solid, close-fitting wall around th 
enclosed frogs, the latter became torpid and, of 
double necessity, immovable; nevertheless they 
were not frozen, and, if thawed out, recovered 
We have ourselves tried this experiment with the 
same result. Here then, unless the observer us 
care, he may be led into error; he must not sup 


& 
' 
4 


pose that, because the water is frozen solid, ihe 
contained animal is too; or if, when the ice ; 
melted, ke recovers his activity, that he has sur 


vived congelation. Every one has seen in 


own or other people’s ears, the proof thata 


may be frozen solid and live. Pouchet’s ex peri 
ments, however, go to show that the freezi g solic 
of any considerable portion of an animal — ances 
the death of the parts, and soon of the at 1a 

Bl 
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»* When Pouchet froze the hinder half of an 
eel, the fish died soon after being thawed, sooner 
even than it would have died if it had not been 
thawed at all. Of two eels frozen to the extent 
just mentioned, if one were thawed at once, and 
the other allowed to remain as it was, the latter 
lived six hours and the former died in half an 
hour. The same results followed when other 
fishes were experimented upon. In any case, the 
freezing of one-half of the body was soon followed 
by the death of the whole. The cause of death 
in these last experiments, Pouchet believes to be 
a change produced in the blood-corpuscles. He 
gives satisfactory proof that these are much chang- 
ed, and in various ways deformed; but since 
other parts, as nerves, muscular fibres, and spinal 
marrow, are also changed in their structure by 
freezing, he has not shown that these changes 
may not have as large or even a larger share in 
destroying life than those in the blood discs. 
_ Dr. John Davey, one of the most careful of ex- 
perimental physiologists, was induced to repeat 
. Pouchet’s experiments on frogs, toads, leech- 
es, and several kinds of insects, and, contrary to 
expectations based on the results of more limited 
experiments made many years previously, Dr. 
Davey found Pouchet’s investigations fully con- 
firmed. If the whole body of either of the above 
mentioned animals was frozen even for fifteen 
minutes, they utterly perished. ven when on- 
ly the hind legs of frogs and toads were frozen, 
the animals died soon after being thawed. He 
therefore agrees with Pouchet in rejecting the 
assertion so often made by physiologists, that cer- 
tain animals, if completely frozen, recover their 
activity when thawed.— Nation. 


From “The British Friend.” 

Mission of a Friend to Madagascar. 
_ The meeting to consider the proposal of Lewis 
Street, of Indiana, to go out with his wife and 
two children to reside in Madagascar, in accord- 
ance with his belief that it was his duty to go 
there as a religious teacher, was held at Devon- 
shire House, on the 8th of Tenth month. Several 
Friends besides the Provisional Committee on 
Missions were present. Jixtracts from the letters 
of Lewis Street, and some letters of those to whom 
he was known, were read; and the impression 
made on the meeting was so favourable, that no 
doubt was expressed of the fitness of Lewis Street, 
or of his being properly called to this work; nor 
did any one express a desire to discourage this 
humble effort to promote christianity among the 
heathen. ” 
_ The opinions expressed were such as were per- 
haps natural to those who had been brought up 
in the belief that all efforts to promote religion 
by Friends should be under the official sanction 
or guidance of the Society. It was suggested 
that it would be more satisfactory if Lewis Street 
went out under the care of the Mccting for Suf- 
ferings, to which it was answered that that mect- 
ing only took cognizance of those religious con- 
cerns which were sanctioned by meetings in cor- 
respondence with it. ‘Then some one thought 
that the mission should be under the care of the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. To this it was 
fitly answered, that this could not be, as Lewis 
Street was neither minister nor elder. 

_ It was a difficulty in the minds of some Friends 
that Lewis Street was not a member of the Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, and it was suggested that 
he should be advised to get a certificate of re- 
moval to this country. This was not pressed, as 
a minister of enlarged and liberal views expressed 
the opinion that the objection was of so purely 
technical a character that it ought not to have 


any weight. Indeed, it might well excite sur- 
prise that after it was agreed that Lewis Street 
was a suitable person to go out to Madagascar as 
a missionary teacher, the question of whether his 
membership was in Hurope or America was 
thought of any importance. It was pointed out, 
that although it was a part of the duty of the 
church to attend to the promotion of peace, tem- 
perance, Virst-day schools, &c., yet it was found 
in practice that these objects were better promoted 
by a distinct organization ; and, in answer to the 
opinion that missionary efforts should be under 
direct Society care, a member of the provisional 
committee expressed his belief that if it were left 
to the Society to originate these missionary efforts, 
they would not be undertaken at all. No Friend 
ventured to express his dissent from this opinion. 
It was ultimately resolved that Lewis Street 
should be invited to come to England without 
delay, where he might obtain some instruction 
in the language of Madagascar, &c., and that a 
meeting should be held at Birmingham in the 
First month of next year to consider the whole 
subject. 

lf so determined, it was thought that it might 
be arranged for Lewis Street to leave next spring 
for Madagascar. 


Yor “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 
TOO MUCH ATTENTION TO ONE SUBJECT. 

Except it be in the great business of this life, 
the working out, the salvation of his immortal 
soul, through faith and obedience, a man may de- 
vote too much attention,—give too much of his 
time to the most important matter. A man of 
one idea, or who devotes his thoughts mainly to 
one subject, is apt to imagine it to have an im- 
portance which it does not really possess, and thus 
whilst giving all heed to one matter, he may ne- 
glect others which on the whole are of much 
greater consequence. f 

The father of Linnzeus, the great botanist, was 
very fond of plants, and had from youth a taste 
for botany. His mother was an enthusiastic lover 
of flowers, so much so indeed, as to become quite 
melancholy when the frosts of winter cut off all 
these natural beauties from the fields and her 
garden. Linnzeus was born in the Fifth month, 
at a time when his mother’s garden was in full 
bloom, and as soon as it was‘suitable, the babe 
was taken out among the flowers. During the 
first year of his life he had no other plaything 
but flowers. The visitors and strangers who be- 
held him in his very young days, were surprised 
to see the child sitting alone, contented and happy, 
with nothing to amuse him but a lap full o 
flowers, many of them gathered for him from the 
fields and woods, through the agency of his mother, 
who desired her son to love such things with her 
love. very night she made a little nosegay for 
bim and laid it ou his pillow. The poor mother 
little imagined she was.sowing the seeds of sor- 
row for her after years. The child became an 
enthusiast like herself, but botany in his mind 
swallowed up so much of his time and attention, 
that the other and more important parts of his 
education suffered seriously. 

When he was sent to the Gymnasium at Wexio, 
for education, he neglected his general studies, 
and devoted much of his time in wandering about 
collecting new specimens of plants and flowers. 
This was of course very contrary to the wishes of 
his instructors, and in the year 1724 they sent to 
his father what the Swedes call a ‘‘ Job’s pat,” a 
bad news letter, in which they complained that 
the son would learn nothing. The father was ia 
great trouble, and applied to a friend, Dr. Roth- 


man, for advice and aid. The doctor took the 
young lad into his own. house, and after examin- 
ing him for a time, wrote to his father that al- 
though Carl would never become a divine, there 
was stuff in him for a doctor. He made no pro- 
gress in Latin, until Dr. Rothman, in considera- 
tion of his great love for botany and natural his- 
tory, put him in Pliny and the Georgies, both 
devoted tothe subjects he most delighted in. The 
time came when Linneus must go to the univer- 
sity of Lund, and the professors of the Wexio High 
School gave him this ‘ testamentur:’”’ “ Youth 
in schools resemble young trees in a nursery, 
some of whom after the greatest care bestowed 
upon them grow up straggling and ill-formed, 
yct as these said saplings when transplanted in a 
different soil, do sometimes change their nature 
and become bearers of good fruit, so we trust 
that you in like manner may, in the university of 
Lund, also thrive, and do credit to your teachers.” 
Such was the best his teachers could say for him, 
and at this time his parents were in sorrow on his 
account. Hismother was so deeply tried, that 
she took a dislike to flowers. She sent for her 
second son, Samuel, and advised him ‘to look 
on all flowers as prickly thorns and stinging net- 
tles.”’ 

At the university at Lund, Linnzeus attained 
some distinction, and was patronized by Celsius, 
yet his way was made hard for him by his having 
given his whole energies to one study. He after- 
wards practised physic for a while, but he is only 
known to posterity for his botanical knowledge. 

Even in religious opinions we may give so 
much place to one doctrine, as to throw in the 
back ground others of equal or greater impor- 
tance. Ove man may hold and advocate the ne- 
cessity of christian love, charity and forbearance, 
to such an extent as to weaken his hands and the 
hands of others in the duty of bearing a firm and 
unflinching testimony for the Truth; and on the 
other hand a zealous contender for fundamental 
principle, may so hold forth the necessity of al- 
ways supporting the right with forceand unflinch- 
ing firmness, as to leave little room for any exer- 
cise of the christian virtues of patience, meek- 
ness and charity. It is desirable that we at all 
times, support the truth, the whole truth, and in 
the spirit of the Gospel. If we are really and 
truly concerned for the prosperity of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom on the earth, we shall endeavour to 
bear testimony to itin all our actions. We shall 
be concerned that our lives and conversations 
amongst men, no less than the words of our mouth, 
shall be in accordance with its doctrines and tes- 
timonies. We shall not be easy to ‘hold the 
truth in unrighteousness,” or be found contending 
for some point we think important, in a wrong 
spirit; nor will we endeavour to promote what we 
have by overmuch dwelling on it come to regard 
as of prime consequence, by any actions which 
are of a doubtful character. Every one of the 
Lord’s commandments are of prime importance, 
and to be obeyed. Let us give heed to themall, 
and never, by too exclusively dwelling on any 
one of them, come to consider others may under 
any circumstances, be more lightly esteemed. 


On being Offended with those that Fall into 
Temptation.—It is of the infinite mercy and com- 
passion of the Lord, that His pure love visits any 
of us, and it is by the preservation thereof alone, 
that we stand. If He leave us at any time, but 
one moment, where are we? and who is there 
that provoketh him not to depart? Let him 
throw the first stone at him that falls —J. Pen- 
ington. 
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For “The Friend.” |obtained, at a cost of 304 cents per pound. In 
The following, which was found among the|1813, 3500 tons of 2240 pounds were made by 

papers ‘of our late friend James Emlen, has been |34 manufacturers. ; 

kindly handed to us, with permission to place it] The peace of 1814 raised the blockade from 

in our Journal.—Eps. or THe FRIEND. the ports, and the price of sugar fell to 14 cents, 

causing the stoppage of all the manufactories 


Many of the readers of “The Friend” are well! that had been established for the production of 


satisfied with the choice sclections that often ap-| soar from beets. 

pear in its columns, from the writings of our early; Pyance at that time had, as cane producing 
Friends. We cannot well improve upon them by| olonies, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Guyana and 
original matter of our own; for both the style and Buelon, and in 1814 the government laid a duty 
matter are very agreeable to all who harmonize] o¢ ggg per ton on French colonial sugar, and 
in religious feeling with them. Lessons of chris- $200 per ton on all foreign sugar. In 1825 the 
tian instruction, suited to young and old in age| manufacture of the beet sugar began to revive, 
and experience, are often brought before us; and|and in 1828 there were 58 manufactories, yield- 
now in our times of trial and stripping they have ing 2,685 tons of sugar. 

felt to some of us, I presume, like the storesthat| “At that time, in order to encourage the refin- 
were gathered in the years of plenty, (though ing of sugar in France, foreign and colonial cane 
truly they were years of suffering as to the out- sugar was admitted in its brown state only. anda 
ward,) and are now distributed amongst us for the premium upon exportation of the refined sugar 
preservation of life and of our ancient testimonics| was allowed the refiners. These opposed the 
when they are in danger. ‘The same lessons have} magufacture of refined sugar from the beet, and 
to be taught over and over to each succeeding | eombining with the shipping interest in the fo- 
“generation, and a thorough instruction in the/reign and colonial sugar trade, demanded an in- 
rudiments or first principles, is indispensable to! ternal tax upon beet sugar. This demand was 
success in higher branches—so the instruction defeated, especially through the political events 
conveyed in those writings, we believe, has often|o¢ 1839 and the production of beet sugar in- 
served to confirm the faith of Friends in every aes aill In 1834 it was 20,000 tons, in 1836 
generation since they were written. The selec- 40,000 tons, made in 436 manufactories. But 
tions of latter time have been particularly accept-|the opponents to this domestie production con- 
able, and especially those passages which relate) tinued the conflict, and at last succeeded in hay- 
to the exercise of the ministry, which we view of|ing an excise tax laid upon it of $32.88 per ton 
such vital importance to the welfare of our reli-jin 1888. The tax caused a decrease of produe- 
gious Society. I have often thought if the re- tion, so that in 1840 but 22,000 tous were made, 
marks found on this subject in many of the letters} 166 facturics were closed, and the manufacture 
and other writings of early Friends were brought| o¢ sugar ceased in 17 departments. In 1840 far- 


more into view, they would form a most instruc-| ther legislation was had, resulting in fixing a 
tive variety suited, perhaps, to almost all classes i 


of such as are engaged in this solemn and respon- 
sible calling. 


an excise tax on beet sugar of $50 per ton; a 
discrimination of $40 per ton in favor of the lat- 
ter. In 1842 the quantity of beet sugar rose to 
33,000 tons, but the colonial opposition was re- 
newed, and the government proposed to the cham- 
bers the entire suppression of the beet sugar 
trade. The chambers rejected this extraordinary 
proposition, and the controversy was settled in 
1843 by an equal duty and tax of $90 per ton on 
colonial and beet sugar. 

In that year the manufacture of beet sugar was 
28,000 tons; the import of colonial sugar 85,000 
tons. In 1847 the first advanced to 50,000 tons, 
the latter to 88,000 tons. In 1850 the beet su- 
gar production reached 62,000 tons, and the co- 
lonial cane sugar had decreased to 51,000 tons. 
In 1852 another change unfavorable to beet sugar 
ference to it. In thcory he maintained the utili-| wos made by the tariff regulations, and this was 
ty of the manufacture not only for the sugar that! followed by two seasons unfavorable for growing 
the beet would yield, but because of the profita-|the beet; but in 1853 a disease of the vine great- 
ble use that might be made of the leaves and|Jy lessened grape alcohol, which doubled in price, 
pulp after the extraction of the juive, and the|when the makers of beet sugar turned their at- 
manufacture into alcohol or vinegar of the resi-|tention to the production of alcohol from the 
dues of thesugar manufacture. In 1799 he made|peet, The production of beet spirit in 1852 was 
the first sugar from a farm of sixty acres in the}352,000 gallons, and in 1857 it had increased to 
best cultivation. A commission reported favora- 9,240,000 gallons. In this last year the vine re- 
bly, and in the same year the subject was first in-| covered from the disease, and the manufacture of 
vestigated in France, and the society of agricul-|bect sugar was resumed. In 1858, 124,000 tons 
ture of the Seine awarded a gold medal to Ar-|were made, and the importation of colonial cane 
chard. The wars of the first Napoleon leading to! sycar was 116,000 tons. 

a blockade of the ports of the continent, sugar,in| Tp 1860 the internal tax was again changed to 
France, rose to $1.20 per pound. This forced $60 per ton on beet sugar; a duty of $52.88 was 
the French emperor to a consideration of the best|Jaid on colonial sugar, and of $66.12 on foreign 
means of obtaining a home supply, and he ap- sugar. 

pointed a commission to examine and report on! ‘The per cent. of sugar now obtained in France 
the matter. In 1810 they made their report in|is from 6 to6; the Germans get from 7 to 8 ; but 
favor of beet sugar. In 1812, Benjamin Deles-|in Prussia greater care is observed in the selec- 
sert succeeded in producing refined crystalized tion of the beets used. The cost in the produe- 
white beet-sugar. Soon afterwards 14 per cent.|tion of beet sugar has been reduced to about four 
of sugar on the weight of the beet worked WaS ! cents per pound ; the tax is about three cents, 


For “Tho Friend.” 
Beet Sugar in France. 

The following information respecting the man- 
ufacture of sugar, is derived from an article in 
the last number of the American Journal of Phar- 
macy. 

Although the manufacture of bect sugar was 
first established in France, yet the fact that the 
beet yielded sugar was first ascertained by Mar- 
graff, a Prussian, in 1747. Twenty-five years af- 
terwards another chemist at Berlin, Archard, re- 
newed the investigation of the subject, under the 
encouragement of Frederic the Great, but it was 
not until 1795 that he published anything in re- 


duty on colonial cane sugar of $90 per ton, and} 


other charges about 1} cents, and the sellin 
prices from 9 to 11 cents per pound. “4 


For “The Friend.” _ 

“Tf riches increase, set not your heart upon them, 
God hath spoken once; twice have I heard this; that 
power belongeth unto God. Also-unto thee, O Lord, 
belongeth mercy: for thou renderest to every man ac: 
cording to his work.” Psalm Ixii. 10, 11, 12. { 
True it is, that if riches increase, our hearts 
should not be set upon them, for oft they take 
wings and flee away. Those who are blessed 
with an abundance of this world’s treasure, should 
remember, that power belongeth unto Him, who 
can bless the little, and blast the much. There- 
fore how important is it, that we should be found 
using this blessing to His honor; for we shall 
have to render an account for this gift, as well as 
for the talents committed to our care for improve 
ment; and now, while the poor, and him that 
hath no helper, is stretching out his hand towards 
this Society, let us open ours wide, and pour out, 
for the comfort of a people, who have looked 
upon us as their friend always, and especially in 
this time of their peculiar trial and need. For 
we that have plead their cause heretofore, and 
befriended them at all times, and on all occasions, 
let us rejoice that a door is now open for proving 
our brotherly kindness and christian love; and 
not only on this account, but an outlet is pre- 
sented for the accumulated wealth in the Society, 
which might prove a snare to us and our chil- 
dren, and finally stand between us and Him, from 
whom the young man “ went away grieved, for’ 
he had great possessions.”” The liberal man de- 
viseth liberal things, and by liberal things, he 
shall stand. aval 
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For “The Friend.” — 

The following communication was handed to— 
Charles Ff. Wakefield and wife, by the writer, 
James N. Richardson, three days before his de- 
cease, which occurred in the Fifth month, 1847. 
With directions to make use of it in any way 
they may think proper. ‘ Being confined with — 
cold for near three wecks, and at the beginning, © 
when having much time in my lonely hours for 
contemplation; my mind has been frequently 
turned upon our beloved Society, and the present 
aflicting state of it wherever located.” I have 
endeavoured by right direction either to do or to 
suffer, and I think I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion, at present there is little room to move, for 
those who love and most surely believe in the an- — 
cient doctrines and testimonies committed to our 
worthy elders, and promulgated by them to the 
world fearlessly, through deep sufferings, grievous 
scourgings and buffetings, noisome prisons and 
filthy dungeons, even to the loss.of life, which 
they did not find dear in comparison of being 
found faithful to their Holy Leader, our dear — 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, and handed down — 
to us as a Society, to uphold and maintain undi- — 
minished and without compromise. My mind — 
seems to settle down in the belief that the compact — 
is so strong, and the influence so great, of the — 
chief promoters of those unquakerly, Episcopalian — 
doctrines and views, that the humble minded, — 
faithful believer in the true christian views of our — 
worthy predecessors, must be willing to suffer all — 
the appointed baptisms. There seems arrayed so — 
much talent, so much wealth, and so much worldly — 
influence, combined with holding high stations in 
the church, that things are likely for a time tobe — 
carried in a wrong course. Their new views are - 
agreeable to the people, who like an easy, worldly — 
religion. Patient waiting exercise is tiresome; — 
does not suit the itching ears. So, inste ‘the © 
right qualification, waiting to be baptised into 
sense and state of meetings, and concerned to feel — 
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the renewal of Divine power, the people are fed 
with the mere recital of the truths of the gospel, 
sud given to rest in an assent, or belief in the ever 
blessed sacrifice, and what our dear Lord has done 
for mankind without us. By this belief they are 
taught to believe they are safe, without leading 
to deep searching of heart, and continued watch- 
ing unto prayer, which will produce good works 
or fruits, and progress to sanctification; which 
must be attained before we are in a capacity to 
witness justification ; here we have, (especially in 
England,) long, lifeless sermons, calculated to fill 
the head, but never reach the heart. Oh! how 
I have been tried with these communications like 
words of course, all the same from time to time, till 
the mind is wearied, and the heart that is panting 
for living bread issick. I believe we must be wil- 
ling, till the Lord sees meet tosay that itis enough, 
to bear and forbear, (the cause is His ;) but I have 
no doubt that He sees the trials of His “afflicted 
children, and although I may not live to see it, 
I fully believe this thing will not stand, but that 
the testimonies of Truth, and the christian doc- 
trines given to this people to bear, will not be al- 
lowed to fall to the ground, but that an honest, 
humble minded, simple people, will be enabled 
again to raise the standard of ruth, and to pro- 
mulgate the same, and to carry on the work 
designed, thus marred by zeal and creaturely ac- 
tivity, and that the heterodox writings of Gurney 
aud Ash, will remain as on the shelf unasked for. 
Before the London Yearly Meeting it was insisted 
there should be no divisions, but all must be 
unity and harmony; asif true unity can be brought 
about or maintained by the contrivances of men, 
however influential. Surely the true unity is in 
our head, Christ Jesus, and emanating from Him, 
the fountain of love, to which all the contrivances 
of man will be found no more than a rope of sand. 
And whilst the harmony is being openly proclaim- 
ed around, hundreds know that no such state ex- 
ists. I have carefully recurred to the time of our 
own Yearly Meeting, when unity did prevail to as 
great an extent as we have a right reasonably to 
expect in a large congregation, and I feel quite 
easy with our conclusions, and that we did what. 
was hest for us. We have not in any way com- 
mitted ourselves, but by silence we have allowed 
time to unfold what may hereafter be our right 
course, and whoever may live to another annual 
assembly, if they should see right to continue the 
same course for another year, it might also be 
right, but that must be left to Him who knows 
the end from the beginning. 

JAMzES N. RicHarpson.”’ 

' Glenmore, Ireland, Tenth mo. 9th, 1846, 


A Worldly Spirit——A worldly spirit, when it 
is rooted and cherished, runs through the whole 
character, insinuates itself in all we say and think, 
and do. It is this which makes us so dead in re- 
ligion, so averse from spiritual things, so forgetful 
of God, so unmindful of eternity, so satisfied with 
gurselves, so impatient of serious discourse, and 
so alive to that vain and frivolous intercourse 
which excludes intellect almost as much as piety 
from our general conversation.— Hannah More. 


- HE FRIEND. 


1 TWELFTH MONTH 1, 1866. 
a a lanl ec 

Prior to the meeting of the Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia and its vicinity, to aid 
he colored Freedmen, held in the Tenth month 
ast, some queries were addressed to officers of 
he Bureau in North Carolina, respecting the 
ondition and prospects of the freedmen in their 
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respective neighbourhoods, in hope of having the 
desired information through this source, in time 
to lay before that meeting. Owing to some mis- 
understanding, the replies have been received but 
recently, and from them we make the following 
short compendium. 


RALEIGH. 


The answers from this section are not very ex- 
plicit. The officer says the decrepit and worth- 
less will be likely to suffer. How many are in- 
cluded in this category is not stated, nor what he 
considers to constitute the worthless. There is 
no information given in relation to schools. 

Rockingham County.—In consequence of the 
drouth that prevailed during many weeks in the 
summer, the crops failed, and there has not been 
enough grain of every kind raised to feed the in- 
habitants. The superintendent says: ‘‘A great 


lil 
winter when work is scarce there will be suffering 
in a great many families.” ‘The nature of the 
suffering will be from want of food and clothing.” 
From 175 to 200 freed people, it is stated, will 
be in want. ‘Unless schools are opened by be- 
nevolent societies there will be about 700 children 
left without schooling.” 

Washington, N. C.—Poor Wardens able to 
take care of all who may require aid. A school 
for coloured children much needed. 

Plymouth, N. C.—Poor Wardens make no 
provision for helping the freedmen. Frequent 
applications are made to the superintendent for 
assistance. ‘‘In some instances families have 
been driven off from the farms where they have 
worked all summer, upon the plea that they had 
too many children, and their employer did not 
feel able to support them through the winter ; or 
with the complaint that they were impudent.” 


many freedmen that were working for a share of|There will be much suffering for want of food 


the crops will not make anything. (It will take 
more than they have made to pay for what they 
ate while making it. They have had no clothing, 
and have nothing to buy clothes with. They 
are liable to get sick, and probably some of them 
will be; and the county is not able to help them 
much. I think there will be great suffering in 
several families for want of food, clothing and 
medicines.” There is not a school in the county 
for freedmen. 

Columbus County.—Partial failure of crops and 
consequent suffering among the freedmen, but 
the county able to relieve it. No schools for 
freedmen. 

Robeson County.—Little destitution, principal 
want is for shoes for some of the children. <A 
school much needed, but they are unable to ob- 
tain a school-house. 

Bladen County.—Hlizebethtown.—There are 
from fifteen to twenty grown persons and eight or 
ten children in this town who will be likely to 
suffer for food and clothing during the winter. 
No provision made by the county to aid them. 
The coloured people are very desirous to learn, 
and the superintendent has forty dollars deposited 
in his hands by them to aid in starting a school. 
He requests that aid may be extended to both 
those who are destitute and those who are so apx- 
ious to be taught. 

Brunswick County.—The sheriff of this county 
states : ‘the civil authorities are unable to pro- 
vide for the destitute whites and blacks, and that 
numbers must perish during the coming winter 
unless provided for by the government.” Six 
schools established. 

Hanover County—The civil authorities say 
they are able to provide for the destitute of this 
county, but complaint is made that the suffering 
colored people are not cared for. 

Beaufort.—Sub-District.—There is much suf- 
fering anticipated during the coming winteramong 
both poor whites and blacks. The Poor Wardens 
are unable to meet the demands likely to be made 
on them. Schools good, and well attended. 

Roanoke Island.—There are here about one 


and clothing. The protection of civil law not 
extended to the blacks. No schools for freed- 
men. 

Murfreesboro.—Kvidences of suffering for want 
of food and clothing, but to what extent not 
known. 

Reports from Tarboro, Goldsborough, Johns- 
ton and Warren, state destitution and probable 
suffering for want of food and clothing during 
the coming winter. 

When we take into consideration that in con- 
sequence of a failure of crops, a large section of 
the South, extending from the lower border of 
Virginia to Texas, and embracing the central 
portion of all the intermediate States, viz: North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, is threatened with fa- 
mine before another yield can be obtained from 
the soil, and that every article of food is already 
commanding exorbitant prices, we can readily 
understand why it is that the poor inhabitants, 
both white and black, are already suffering for 
the want of the necessaries of life. They have 
nething wherewith to buy clothing, and unless it 
is dispensed to them by the hand of charity, 
many probably will perish from cold and the dis- 
eases resulting from exposure. 

The government appears to have decided not 
to make further provision for the poor blacks, and 
the State authorities, if they do anything, will 
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confine their assistancein most cases to the whites. 


We have taken from the ‘‘ London Friend”’ the 
communication headed ‘“ Mission of a Friend to 
Madagascar,”’ in order that our readers may be 
apprized how the missionary project is progress- 
ing among those professing with us in Great 
Britain. We can unite with the opinion express- 
ed by ‘“‘a member of the provisional committee,” 
that if it were left to the Society to originate 
these missionary efforts, they would not be un- 
dertaken at all.” It therefore appears to us that 
the whole movement, and the conclusion to send 
out a member, living and having his right as such 
in this country, or any other member, ‘as a re- 


hundred and fifty freedmen standing in need of|ligious teacher,” by a “distinct organization,” 


food and clothing. 

New Berne.—One hundred rations daily are 
and will be required to sustain the utterly desti- 
tute, who, if not helped must starve. At John- 
sonville, about two miles from New Berne, thirty 
rations daily are required. 

Sub- District of Kinslow.—Report states, ‘the 
freed people are in great want of food and cloth- 
ing, and they will dotbtless suffer this winter 
unless some means are taken to provide for them.” 

James City.—Sub-District—“ The actual cases 


unconnected with or responsible to any regularly 
organized meeting of Friends, is a wide departure 
from the principles and order of the Society of 
Friends. 

The same “ Provisional Committee on Mis- 
sions,” may, it appears to us, on the same ground, 
send out those professing to be ministers among 
Friends, to preach among the heathen. 

We do not judge the motives or objects of 
those who have united together to forward this 
scheme, but we deplore the course taken in this 


of suffering at present are few, but during the|as in other things deeply affecting the principles 
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and discipline of the Society, under the persua- 
sion that it must ultimately lead to a sad result. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—A Paris dispatch of the 23d, says a popu- 
Jar outbreak against the government of Spain is likely 
to occur at any moment. There are vague rumors that 
the Queen will abdicate to avert the threatened storm. 

Ratazza will succeed the Baron Ricasoli as Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. This change is supposed 
to indicate a determination in Italy to terminate the 
Pope's temporal power. The government of Italy will, 
it is stated, renew the negotiations with the Pope at 
once. Intelligence has been received in Florence, from 
Rome, that it has been decided in a secret consistory, 
that if the Pope be obliged to quit Rome he will seek 
an asylum in Malta. The ecclesiastical authorities of 
Malta have received a semi-official notification of this 
decision. 

The Prussian Chambers have agreed in censuring the 
government for the sale of the Cologne Railroad without 
their sanction. 

An imperial decree has been issued, remitting the ex- 
ceptional imposts taxes and monopolies in force in four 
hundred and fifty towns in Russian Poland. Four bun- 
dred thousand citizens and peasants will thus become 
proprietors of their estates in consideration of the pay- 
ment of certain indemnities. 

The war in Japan is supposed to be terminated. 

The Fenian agitation in Jreland continues, and many 
arrests of persons and seizures of arms bave already 
been made. It was reported that more troops would be 
sent to Ireland. 

The condition of the Mexican empire is the leading 
topic in England and on the continent. The London 
Times believes that Maximilian has already abdicated. 
It is reported that twenty transports will sail from Brest 
to bring home tbe French troops immediately after the 
arrival of the next mail from Mexico. According to re- 
cent intelligence received at Washington, the Liberals 
hold the whole State of Puebla, the French keeping only 
the line of the main road from Vera Cruz to Mexico. 
Maximilian’s abdication is finally announced in a special 
dispatch from New Orleans. He has left Very Cruz for 
Europe, leaving the government in the hands of Bazaine 
and Castelnau, the latter of whom is understood to have 
full authority from Napoleon to supersede Marshal 
Bazaine, if necessary. It is also stated that tke pre- 
parations for embarking the French troops have been 
suspended for the present. 

Fighting has been renewed in Candia. The Turks 
were defeated with heavy losses in a recent battle, no 
less than 3000 of them having been killed, and 2000 
taken prisoners. 

On the 26th the Liverpool cotton market was steady. 
Middling uplands, 144d. Breadstuffs unchanged. Con- 
sols, 90. U.S. 5-20’s, 703. 

Unrrep Stares.—The Alabama Claims.—Nothing defi- 
nite has yet been received from the British government 
in relation to the claims for indemnity growing out of 
the depredations committed on American commerce by 
the Alabama and other rebel privateers, The corres- 
pondence is still in progress between the two govern- 
ments. The present British ministry, however, show a 

better disposition than the former one in the considera- 
tion of the subject. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 270, none from 
cholera. 

The Mission to France.—General Dix, the newly ap- 
pointed minister to France, sailed on the 24th ult. He 
is instructed to inform the French Emperor that the 
arrangements entered into between the two govern- 
ments, in regard to the withdrawal of the French troops 
from Mexico, must be carried out. 

New Mexico.—Gen. Mitchell, Governor of New Mexico, 
reports the Indian war in that territory entirely at an 
end. There are only a few Apaches who still remain 
hostile, and they are quite insignificant in number. 
Silver mining is being prosecuted successfully. The 
Governor believes the!territory is the richest mineral 
district belonging to the United States. 

The United States Army now consists of about 45,000 
men. It is intended to raise it by recruiting to a total 
of 55,000, including 10,280 cavalry, and 5,650 artillery. 

Lake Superior Copper—A mass of copper, weighing 
15,180 pounds, arrived at Pittsburg a few days since by 
the Cleveland and Pittsburg railway. It came from the 
Cliff mine. 

Chicago.—The lake tunnel for supplying the city with 
water, was completed on the 24th ult., except short 
distance which was perforated with an augur, and 


showed that the task of making the two ends meet had|on the 26th ult. 


been accomplished with scientific exactness. 
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The British Mails—The United States Postmaster- 
General has agreed upon a treaty with Great Britain 
whereby postages to and from are reduced to 12 cents, 
pre-paid. The postage is to be collected and kept by 
the government where the letter is mailed, and each 
side is to keep what it gets. 

The Cotton Crop.—The receipts of cotton at all the 
southern ports, since Ninth mo. Ist, the opening of the 
cotton year, amount to only 330,000 bales, against 
450,000 bales during the same period in 1865. 

Telegraph Extension.—The Western Union Telegraph 
Company have opened their newly completed line over- 
land to California via Denver City, Bridger’s Pass, and 
the overland stage route as now travelled. This line is 
in addition to the old line via Fort Laramie and the 
South Pass. The same company have also opened a 
new line between Salt Lake City and Montana, 

Miscellancous—A large meeting was held at Toronto, 
on the 2st, at which resolutions were adopted urging 
the Canadian people to take measures for annexation to 
the United States. 

The Christian Advocate, of New York, gives statistics 
showing the rapid progress of Methodism in this coun- 
try. In 1776, the Society had 24 preachers and 4,921 
members; in 1866, the number of travelling preachers 
was 7,576, and of local preachers 8,602; the number of 
members was 1,032,184, not including the organization 
in the Southern States. By the separation of 1844, the 
Methodists lost 1,345 travelling preachers, and 495,298 
members, 

The population of Brazil is now estimated at 9,000,000, 
of whom 1,707,000 are slaves. 

A recent census of Chili shows a population of 2,- 
001,145. By the census of 1858, Chili had 1,558,453 
inbabitants. The export trade is given at $31,760,942, 
against $20,126,461 in 1857. Chili has become a large 
wheat exporting country. 

It is stated that the annual consumption of paper in 
the United States amounts to four hundred and fifty 
millions of pounds. In Great Britain about two bun- 
dred and twenty millions are used every year, and in 
France about one hundred and ninety-five millions. 

The list of pensioners on account of the Revolutionary 
war, is now reduced to a single individual, Samuel 
Downing, of Saratoga county, New York. In 1861, the 
list of pensioners numbered 63, of whom 14 resided in 
the rebel States, and have not since been heard from, 
the others, numbering 48, have died. 

A correspondent from the Chincha Islands writes, 
that the shipping at that place averages about ninety 
sail, and that the guano is disappearing so fast, that 
within three years at most, it will probably all be re- 
moved. 

The South—A commission has been appointed to 
award compensation to loyal slave-owners of Maryland 
whose slaves were drafted into the army during the war. 

According to the South Carolina and Georgia uews- 
papers, the crop of Sea Island cotton is estimated for 
this year at from 15,000 to 20,000 bales. The largest 
crop ever raised was about 50,000 bales. The Charles- 
ton Wews says, the result of free labour in that State, 
notwithstanding many drawbacks, is rather encourag- 
ing. The negroes, it is stated, are becoming more civil 
and industrious. The crop just gathered is only about 
a quarter of that before the war. 

The Legislature of Arkansas has elected John T. 
Jones as United States Senator. 

George H. Stuart, of Maryland, late a major-general 
in the rebel service, has been pardoned by the President, 
upon the recommendation of Gen. Grant and other 
Federal officers. 

John A, Winslow has been elected United States 
Senator from Alabama. 

General Foster’s report presents on the whole a satis- 
factory view of affairs in Florida. Only at two points 
bad it been necessary to send troops to assist the officers 
of the Bureau. The education of the blacks is progress- 
ing favorably, the whites being even desirous of seeing 
the freedmen educated and their schools prosperous. 
The close of the working season has brought with it 
numerous cases for arbitration. 

The Charlotte (N. C.) Zimes speaks favorably of the 
conduct of the freed-people, It says: “The former 
slaves in this community,as a general rule, are respect- 
ful and polite to the whites, and act so as to cause their 
former masters to take a deep interest in their welfare. 
They have several schools, and are making progress in 
education and the arts of civilized life.” 

A very destructive fire occurred in Selma, Ala., on 
the night of the 15th, destroying property to the esti- 
mated value of over $400,000. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
New York.—American gold 1403. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 112}; ditto, 5-20, 1862, 108%; ditto, 


1865, 1063; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 99f. Superfin 
State flour, $7.65 a $9.75, Shipping Ohio, $10.2 
$11.35. Baltimore flour, common to fair extra, $11.4 
a $13.50; trade and family, $13.90 a $16.50. 
spring wheat, $2.30; amber State, $2.90 a 
Western oats, 64 cts.; State, 67 cts. Rye, $1.28. 
yellow corn, $1.05; wéstern mixed, old, $1.24 a $1.25 
Middlings cotton, 343 a 35 cts. Philadelphia.—f 
fine flour, $8 a $8.50; extra, family, and fancy brand 
from $9 to $16. Fair Pennsylvania red wheat, sek 
southern fair to choice, $3 a $3.20; white, $3. 
$3.35. Rye, $1.35a$1.40. Old yellow corn, $1. 
$1.20; new, 95 a 98 cts. Southern oats, 59 a 
Cloverseed, $9 a $10. Timothy, $3 a $3.25. F 
$3.25 The arrivals and sales of beef cattle r 
about 2500 head. The market was dull and pric 
l cent per Ib. lower. Extra selling at 15 a 1 
fair to good at 13 a 14 cts., and common, 10 a 
per lb. About 12,000 sheep were sold at G a 6} et 
extra, and 51 a 54 cts. cts. per Jb. gross for cc 
Hogs were dull and lower, about 3300 sold at 9a_ 
per lb. net. ; +; 


RECEIPTS. | - 

Received from Wm. Picket and Jos. King, 0., 
Hollingsworth, Agt., $2 each, vol. 40; from Hen 
L. T., $2, vol. 40; from Lydia T. King, Pa., per Dr. 
$2, vol. 39. : ile 2. 


WANTED . ¥ 

A Male Teacher for Friends’ School at Rane 
Application may be made to Henry Wills or Se 
Williams, Rangocas P. O., Burlington Co.,N. J. 


SCHOOL FOR COLOURED CHILDREN IN R 
BERRY STREBT. = 


A well qualified female teacher is wanted to ta 
charge of the boy’s school under the care of the Month} 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Souther 
District. Application may bemadeto =| 

Caleb Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Thos. Elkinton, 118 Pine St. ) 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. | 
a. cig 4 
WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Wanrep, a Tracuer for the Boy’s Seconp Marui 

MATICAL Scnoou. Apply to ¢ ‘3 ; 
Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 
Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Ph 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St, 


“P 


; 
| 
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. 2 ten De 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILAD: 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josnua H.W 
ton, M. D. ae 
Application for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Cl 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street,P 
delphia, or to.any other Member of the Board. 


. = 


Marrigp, on the 22d of the Eleventh 
Friends’ meeting-house, Moorestown, N. J 
L. Auten, of Cinnaminson, to Saran H., dat 
Elisha Roberts, of the former place. 

, on the 14th ultimo., at Friends’. 
house, Orange street, Jacos Howext, of Chester 
Pa., and Exiza B., daughter of Samuel H. Edw 
this city. ole 


Diep, at West Chester, Pa., on the 23d of | 
month, 1866, James Emuen, in the™seventy-fiftl 
his age, a member and elder of Birmingham } 
Meeting. To this dear Friend we believe mi 
plied the words addressed by our adorable R 
Nathaniel, “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
guile.” His circumspect walk and consiste: 
were well calculated to commend the rel 
fessed to those around kim; while the sera pats 
and assiduity with which he performed his 
civil and religious society, gave evidence of 
to serve his generation according to the 
In his last illness he said, ‘‘ Never in my wh 
I felt more unworthy of the goodness and com 
of my Heavenly Father, but never have 1 hey 
abundantly bestowed.” ‘ Mark the perf 
behold the upright, for the end of that max 


No. 214 Pear street, betwe 


